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equally insufficient for excluding either of them from taking pos-
session of our bosoms.
There is a charm in virtue, as I have already had occasion to re-
mark, that by a secret and irresistible bias draws the general affec-
tion of those persons towards each other in whom it appears to reside,
and this instantaneous goodwill is mutually attended with a desire
of entering into a nearer and more intimate correspondence; senti-
ments which, at length, by a natural and necessary consequence, give
rise to particular friendships. Strange, indeed, would it be that
exalted honors, magnificent mansions, or sumptuous apparel, not to
mention other splendid objects of general admiration, should have
power to captivate the greater part of our species, and that the
beauty of a virtuous mind, capable of meeting our affection with an
equal return, should not have sufficient allurements to inspire the most
ardent passion. I said "capable of meeting our affection with an
equal return"; for nothing, surely, can be more delightful than to
live in a constant interchange and vicissitude of reciprocal good
offices. If we add to this, as with truth we may, that a similitude of
manners is the most powerful of all attractions, it must be granted
that the virtuous are strongly impelled towards each other by that
moral tendency and natural relationship which subsists between them.
No proposition therefore can be more evident, I think, than that
the virtuous must necessarily, and by an implanted sense in the human
heart, receive impressions of goodwill towards each other, and these
are the natural source from whence genuine friendship can only
flow. Not that a good man's benevolence is by any means confined
to a single object; he extends it to every individual. For true virtue,
incapable of partial and contracted exceptions to the exercise of her
benign spirit, enlarges the soul with sentiments of universal philan-
thropy. How, indeed, could it be consistent with her character to
take whole nations under her protection, if even the lowest ranks
of mankind, as well as the highest, were not the proper objects of
beneficence ?
But to return to the more immediate object of our present con-
sideration. They who insist that "utility is the first and prevailing
motive which induces mankind to enter into particular friendships/'
appear to me to divest the associations of its most amiable and en-
gaging principle. For to a mind rightly composed it is not so much
the benefits received as the affectionate zeal from which they flow, that
gives them their best and most valuable recommendation. It is so
far, indeed, from being verified by fact, that a sense of our wants is
the original cause of forming these amicable alliances; that, on the
contrary, it is observable that none have been more distinguished in
their friendships than those whose power and opulence, but above
all, whose superior virtue (a much firmer support) have raised them